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volumes of Harper's Weekly from 1862 to 1886. Mr. Paine possibly 
allows his affection for his subject to carry him near the danger-line 
of exaggeration, as when he defends Nast's claim to the title of " States- 
man ", or seems in danger of forgetting that Nast did not march alone. 
But there can be no doubt that Nast was always terribly in earnest, 
and that, by reason of his earnestness and power combined, his cartoons 
will have a permanent value in history. The great artists who made 
Punch famous never injected into their cartoons such fierce passion 
as that which seems to glow even now in or behind every one of Nast's 
pictorial arguments. Charles H. Levermore. 



Treaties, their Making and Enforcement. By Samuel B. Crandall, 
Ph.D. (New York, The Columbia University Press, The Macmillan 
Company, 1904, pp. 255.) This is a monograph in the Columbia Uni- 
versity Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law (volume XXI, 
no. 1). It is a concise presentation of the process of treaty-making 
and enforcement under the various constitutional governments of the 
world. Only brief descriptions of the treaty processes are given for most 
of the countries of Europe and for the Central and South American 
states. For Great Britain and France the treaty prerogative is more 
elaborately considered. 

More than one-half of the volume is devoted to the treaty-making 
power in the United States. The monograph presents the subject both 
historically and from the standpoint of public law. Methods of negotia- 
tion, ratification, and enforcement are described under the operation of 
the Continental Congress, the Confederation, and the Constitution. 
Precedent and usage in the principal matters of public law and his- 
torical interest are set forth with clearness and discrimination, includ- 
ing the Senate's initiative, its confirming the negotiators, approving in- 
structions, and its proposal of amendments. The fact and law of prece- 
dent and usage are presented with brevity and authority on a variety 
of treaty topics, including the Senate rules in treaty session; the dis- 
tinction between ratification and approval ; the President's power to 
withhold a treaty from the Senate, and to make protocols of agree- 
ment without Senatorial assent; the relation of treaty law to Con- 
gressional and state law; the abrogation of treaties; the duty of Con- 
gress when treaties call for appropriations; treaties touching territorial 
cessions, changes in the laws, international copyright, postal regulations, 
Indian tribes, and extradition. 

In the discussion of the important historical precedents the student 
of American diplomatic history will find much of value and interest. 
As to whether the treaty power can bind the legislative action, the 
traditional view, first defended by Gallatin, has been that when a treaty 
includes matters confided by the Constitution to the whole body of Con- 
gress, an act of legislation will be necessary to confirm those articles, 
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and such an act the House is free to allow or disallow at its discretion, 
and that foreign governments are presumed to know that, so far as a 
treaty stipulates to pay money, legislative sanction is required to the 
validity of the treaty. Dr. Crandall's thesis rejects this view. While 
it recognizes, of necessity, that a treaty stipulating for an appropria- 
tion can be fully carried into effect only by an act of Congress, yet it 
is maintained (pp. 134-135) that "if the House has no agency in the 
making of the treaty, its action is not essential to the validity of the 
treaty. For the House to disclaim any agency in the making of the 
international compact, but at the same time to deny any obligation to 
execute it, is to recognize another organ of government as competent 
to bind the nation, but at the same time to except itself from the 
obligation." The monograph is a worthy study not only as an exercise 
in investigation, but in its tangible results. James A. Woodburn. 

A History Syllabus for Secondary Schools. Prepared by a Special 
Committee of the New England History Teachers' Association. (Bos- 
ton, D. C. Heath and Company, 1904, pp. 375.) This committee of ten, 
of which Professor Herbert Darling Foster was chairman, undertook 
the task of making a thorough syllabus covering the four blocks or 
periods marked by the Committee of Seven, giving references to avail- 
able and useful books, and in other ways furnishing the teachers with 
suggestions and useful information. The work has been done with great 
care and with elaboration. A general introduction points out the pur- 
pose of the volume and the way it should be used and gives a few well- 
chosen suggestions to teachers. Then each block of history is treated 
separately; the main problems to be met in handling the period and the 
chief end to be gained are briefly stated. For each period there is an 
elaborate outline, accompanied by explicit references to authorities. For 
each period also is given a select bibliography, with the names of pub- 
lishers and the prices of the volumes, as well as the more necessary 
and usual bibliographical detail. 

Almost any one, unwise enough to try, could find fault with some 
portion of this work. One might question the advisability of referring 
to certain books, or might doubt the wisdom of the method of analysis 
used. Of course history cannot be reduced to an absolutely logical sys- 
tem which will extort acquiescence from everybody. But these refer- 
ences have been made by those who know historical literature, and the 
analysis has been made by those who know their history ; and the result 
is a general scheme which will surely be of unusual service to the 
teacher. It is not unwise therefore to use a time-worn expression and 
say that the desk of every teacher should be supplied with a copy of 
this book. The gratitude of the teaching profession (we do not speak 
so confidently of the boys and girls) is due the committee for the toil 
and intelligence with which this volume was prepared. Possibly some 
teachers will be bewildered by the wealth of illustrative material; but 
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it is unnecessary to say that many references are necessary to meet 
many conditions, and that the task of the teacher in making a selection 
ought not to be very burdensome. 

A Register of National Bibliography, with a selection of the chief 
bibliographical books and articles printed in other countries, by William 
Prideaux Courtney (London, Constable, 1905, 2 vols., pp. viii, 314, 315— 
631), reminds one of the Dictionary of National Biography not merely 
by its title but by the exhaustiveness and compactness of the informa- 
tion it contains. While it includes references to bibliographical matter 
of interest to all scientists, it must, like other works of this class, be of 
primary value to the historian ; partly for its references to bibliographies 
of historical literature, but even more for its references to bibliographies 
of related subjects. The work also contains a few notes of bibliog- 
raphies in manuscript. Among these may be mentioned a catalogue 
raisonne of the Thomason collection of pamphlets in the British Museum, 
now in course of preparation, and the collections of a bibliography of 
ancient and Christian Rome, by Professor J. H. Middleton, which is 
preserved in the British Museum. W. D. Johnston. 

Geschichte der griechischen und makedonischen Staaten seit der 
Schlacht bei Chaeronea. Von Benedictus Niese. Dritter Teil. Von 
188 bis 120 v. Chr. (Gotha, Friedrich Andreas Perthes, 1903, pp. 
xii, 468.) Niese's History of the Greek and Macedonian States is a 
supplement to Busolt's Griechische Geschichte, and a companion work 
to Hermann Schiller's Geschichte der rbmischen Kaiserzeit. All three 
are professedly handbooks of ancient history. They have this in com- 
mon — they all tend to be dull. Niese's history is more than dull — it is 
tedious. In the first place it lacks any distinction of style. In the 
second place it does not redeem or justify this defect by any real insight 
into character, or by any lucid combination of the material. In fact 
this volume is broken up into a number of parallel histories, which, ac- 
cording to Niese, is the only possible result when Rome is not made the 
historian's standpoint. That is tantamount to a confession that his work 
ought to have ceased earlier. 

At any rate, this, the last book of the three, is distinctly formless. 
It begins at 188 B. C. because the second ended there; and the second 
ended for the same reason for which the third comes to a conclusion, 
not because of anything intrinsic in the subject, but, as Niese frankly 
admits, on account of the exhaustion of the space at his disposal. 
Niese tends to include everything he happens upon, if not in the text, 
then in the foot-notes. Such faults as these would ruin an ordinary 
book. But this is a German handbook, and, besides, Niese is not an 
ordinary man. He is, indeed, one of the keenest of modern critics, and, 
in addition, a scholar of wide range and exact knowledge. This volume, 
like each of ,the earlier ones, contains many invaluable sections, and 
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practically all the available data. Appended are seven pages of Addenda 
et Corrigenda, a rather perfunctory chronological supplement, and a 
complete index. W. S. Ferguson. 

Die neue Livius-Epitome aus Oxyrhynchus. Von Ernst Korne- 
mann. [Beitrage zur alten Geschichte, zweites Beiheft.] (Leipzig, 
Dieterich'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1904, pp. 131.) The importance 
of the fragmentary epitome of Livy, which was one of the treasures of 
the fourth volume of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, warranted Kornemann in 
making it the subject of a special study. His text (pp. 13-34) differs 
in numerous points from that of the editio princeps, but the general 
sense has seldom been altered by the changes. The commentary (pp. 
35-68) is noteworthy for the quotation of the passages in Livy and 
epitomes of Livy by which the restorations suggested are supported. 
So far little strikingly new is offered. It is in the last two sections of 
his book, iv (pp. 68-87), ' n which is established the genealogy of the 
papyrus; and v, in which the history of the years 150 to 137 B. C. is 
recast so as to include the new material, that Kornemann has done his 
best work. The stemma on p. 88 presents the main conclusions of 
section iv. In section v the new information contained in the papyrus is 
summarized and appraised. It comes from the last 135 lines of the 
fragment, as is natural, since these alone are derived from lost books 
(40 to 55) of Livy. The second century B. C. of Roman history is 
like the third century B. C. of Greek history in the lamentable dearth 
of other than the merest apology for literary sources. And yet where in 
ancient history is knowledge more desirable than in the epoch which 
preceded the Gracchi? Hence the ready welcome extended by modern 
historians to this puny fragment with its penchant for prodigies, games, 
stupra, and anecdotes of all sorts; for out of its record of domestic 
affairs issues clearly, what Eduard Meyer had already surmised, the 
deadly reaction of the disastrous Spanish wars upon the position of the 
senatorial government. We learn how seriously it was embarrassed in 
securing ' recruits for the thankless conflicts with the Lusitanian and 
Celtiberian mountaineers. It obtained relief by sacrificing the Italian 
allies, and reaped its harvest in the Social War. The Principate had 
in this respect the same experience as the Republic, and for the same 
reason, the inability of Italy to support the burdens of world-empire. 
All this and much besides Kornemann makes clear. 

W. S. Ferguson. 

La Terre et la Race Roumaines depuis leurs Origines jusqu'a nos 
jours, by Alexandre A. C. Sturdza (Paris, Librairie J. Rothschild, 
L. Laveur, 1904, pp. xvi, 724), if it only had an index, might be re- 
garded as a handy encyclopedia of the history and conditions of Rou- 
mania. As it is, the task of reading through its seven hundred closely 
packed pages will be too much for the ordinary reader, even if he is 
interested in the subject, for there is not sufficient grace of style to ac- 
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celerate the digesting of so large an amount of matter. Of course to 
the specialist any such volume of general history is but of occasional 
use. Mr. Sturdza has devoted his first 150 pages to geography, physical, 
political, and economic; history comes in for about 440 pages, or the 
larger half of the book; and culture and civilization for 225 more. His 
dedication " a l'Hero'isme Seculaire des Roumains " shows the spirit in 
which he has written. We are thus prepared to find that the modern 
Roumanians are a harmonious blend of Dacians and Latins and " no 
one can to-day support the theory of Rossler and Hunfalvy " (that they 
were emigrants from south of the Danube) " without covering himself 
with ridicule ". For the same reasons we are not surprised at being 
told that among the Magyars, " that last manifestation of Mongol 
savagery before the Tartars ", the greater part of the aristocracy " was 
recruited from amidst the Roumanians who, having already an organized 
feudal nobility before the arrival of the Hungarians, imparted to them, 
together with this institution, a strain which clarified their blood and 
thus made possible the formation of an upper class among them " 
(P- I 75)- This is obviously not the tone of serious history. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of the rather dithyrambic patriotism which deprives Mr. 
Sturdza's views of all claim to impartiality, he has written a solid work 
in more senses than one, for it is the product of no small amount of 
learning as well as of much toil. Most of us, indeed, who are still 
unable to read the history of Roumania in the language of the country 
itself must welcome every serious contribution to the subject in a west- 
ern garb, especially when as in the present instance the book is based 
on the researches of the latest native writers. 

Archibald Cary Coolidge. 

Western Europe in the Eighth Century and Onward: an Aftermath. 
By the late E. A. Freeman, M.A., Hon. D. C. L., Regius Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Oxford. (London and New York, 
Macmillan, 1904, pp. viii, 470.) This volume contains portions of a con- 
siderable work on Frankish history at which Professor Freeman 
labored in his later years. They were left in disconnected form and 
in various stages of completion at the writer's death and were sent to 
the press by Professor York Powell, who considered them a substantial 
contribution to our knowledge of the period. They consist of a frag- 
ment on Balthild and Ebroin, a series of fragments on " Charles and 
Pippin and the Change of Dynasty ", a fairly complete chapter of a 
hundred and eighty pages on the Italian and Saracen wars of Pippin, 
some scattering matter on " The Strife of Paris and Laon ", and an ap- 
pendix of critical notes. A book on Frankish history which makes a 
clean jump over the decisive years from 768 to. 887 reads queerly, and it 
required some courage and considerable confidence in the importance of 
Mr. Freeman's conclusions to put his work before the public in such 
unfinished shape. The volume is plainly meant for the specialist, who 
will find profit in the discussions of the patriciate and donation and in the 
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detailed account of Pippin's campaigns, in spite of the amount of more 
or less relevant comparison and allusion with which the author was in 
the habit of overloading his writings. Mr. Freeman was deeply in- 
terested in the Franks and well versed in the narrative sources of their 
history, and he might well have produced a work in this field which 
would have done something to make up for the surprising lack of even 
tolerable books in English on the subject; but his real duty lay else- 
where. No one else was so well qualified to write the great History of 
Sicily, of which the four published volumes are only a beginning, and 
the time he spent on the Franks was taken from the more important 
task. " For this kind of thing the West-Gothic kings are left undone ", 
wrote Mr. Freeman when Mrs. Ward published Robert Elsmere; and 
for an adequate account of the Normans in Sicily we could well spare 
all that is here written on the Aquitanian campaigns and the inexhaust- 
ible controversy over Pippin's relations with the pope. 

C. H. Haskins. 

The Middle Ages: Sketches and Fragments. By Thomas J. Sha- 
han, S.T.D., J.U.L., Professor of Church History in the Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. (New York, Benziger Brothers, 1904, pp. 
432.) The thirteen essays and papers which Father Shahan has here 
collected from various Catholic periodicals are addressed to a popular 
audience and make no claim to originality. The longer essays deal with 
such general subjects as Gregory the Great, Justinian, Islam, the cathe- 
dral builders, the results of the Crusades, and the Italian Renaissance. 
Among the " fragments " we find a summary of Janssen's conclusions 
regarding German schools in the sixteenth century, a few pages on 
" Clergy and People in Mediaeval England " as seen by Gasquet, and a 
refutation of Michelet's characterization of the middle ages as " a thou- 
sand years without a bath ". " The Book of a Mediaeval Mother " deals 
with the little-known manual which Dodana (or Dhuoda), duchess of 
Septimania, wrote in 843 for the edification of her son William, and 
there are still briefer papers on " The Christians of St. Thomas " and 
" The Mediaeval Teacher ". On all these topics the author holds a brief 
for the medieval church; and the longest essay in the volume, entitled 
" Catholicism in the Middle Ages ", is an elaborate plea for the pre- 
eminence of the church as the great formative influence in medieval 
society. Much that is here said the impartial student of history must 
admit, but there is also another side, and there is likely to be some dis- 
sent from the dictum (p. 191) that " It is owing to the Catholic Church 
that we now enjoy a regular procedure in the administration of law." 
Even where no ecclesiastical considerations are involved, the author's 
habit of facile generalization leads him into such eccentricities of judg- 
ment as the exaltation of Justinian over Charlemagne, or into such an 
error as the assertion (p. 235) that " The inseparable text-book of the 
mediaeval teacher was Vergil, and his majestic Latin the highest scien- 
tific ideal." The essays are pleasantly written and will prove agreeable 
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reading to Catholics, while those of a different way of thinking will be 
interested in seeing how such subjects are viewed by a fair-minded 
Catholic writer like Dr. Shahan. C. H. Haskins. 

Coleccion de Documentos para el Estudio de la Historia de Aragon. 
Tomo I. Documentos correspondientes al reinado de Ramiro I: desde 
MXXXIV hasta MLXIII atios. Edited by Eduardo Ibarra y Rodriguez, 
Professor of History at the University of Saragossa. ( [Zaragoza, A. 
Uriarte, 1904], pp. xiv, 273.) The appearance of this volume — which, 
as its title implies, is the first instalment of a series of publications 
dealing with the internal history of medieval Aragon — will be welcomed 
by all students of Spanish history, not only for its own sake, but also 
as an indication of the recent rise and growth in Spain of a new school 
of really scientific historians, a school of which Professor Altamira of 
the University of Oviedo may perhaps be regarded as the leader. This 
new school has already signalized itself by its zeal in publishing manu- 
scripts and by its appreciation of the fact, which its predecessors failed 
to realize, that the history of a nation consists not merely in the narra- 
tion of political events, but also in the description of social, economic, 
and constitutional conditions. The present volume is thoroughly worthy 
of the best aims of the school it represents. It comprises 150 docu- 
ments of the reign of Ramiro I, of which 130 have never been published 
before, and the remaining twenty only in ancient works difficult of 
access; the material has been carefully gathered from seven different 
archives and six different printed sources; it has been arranged, as far 
as possible, in chronological order, according, by the way, to the Spanish 
era (incipit 38 B. C), and published with useful and pertinent foot- 
notes. The documents themselves, all of which are in medieval Latin, 
are for the most part deeds of donation of land and other property from 
King Raniiro either to some monastery or to some individual ; there are 
also among them several records of judgments, sales, exchanges, etc., 
made in Aragon during his reign. The collection is perhaps chiefly of 
local interest, and will probably be used only by writers of special mono- 
graphs: but the editor frankly states in his preface that it is this sort 
of work that it is his chief object to advance, and we certainly agree 
with him in assigning to it a position of prime importance, in view of 
the present state of historical study in Spain. The value of the book 
is greatly enhanced by an excellent index of names and places, a table 
of contents, and a supplementary index in which the documents are 
arranged according to the sources from which they come. A general 
glossary is promised after similar volumes for the reigns of Sancho 
Ramirez, Pedro I, Alfonzo I, and Ramiro II have appeared. Professor 
Ibarra y Rodriguez would have done well had he printed the title of 
his work on the cover in modern rather than medieval characters ; as it 
stands it is exceedingly difficult to read, and the loss in clearness is in 
no sense compensated by the gain in originality and attractiveness. 

R. B. Merriman. 
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Peter von Aragon and die sizilianische Vesper. Von Otto Cartel- 
lieri. [Heidelberger Abhandlungen zur mittleren und neueren Ge- 
schichte: herausgegeben von Karl Hampe, Erich Marcks, und Diet- 
rich Schafer, Heft VII.] (Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 1904, pp. xii, 261.) 
This excellent monograph supplies a long-felt want by treating of the 
Sicilian Vespers as an episode in the foreign policy of Spain. Previous 
historians of this famous rebellion — and they are numerous (cf. the re- 
view of the most important ones by C. Cipolla in the Revue Historique 
for January-February, 1883, XXI, 135-147) — have occupied themselves 
chiefly with its local aspects, with discussions of the native struggle for 
liberty, and above all with the legend which has built itself up around 
the personality of John of Procida. The standpoint of Dr. Cartellieri 
on the other hand is strictly international. Beginning with the mar- 
riage, June 13, 1262, of Constance, the daughter of the Hohenstaufen 
Manfred, to Peter the son of James the conqueror of Aragon, he shows 
how the latter fell heir to the position in Naples and Sicily of the an- 
cestors of his bride, and to their quarrel with the papacy, which had 
handed over their South Italian inheritance to the savage Charles of 
Anjou. Henceforth the chief goal of the diplomacy of the king of 
Aragon was the organization of a great coalition to drive the Angevin 
from his new possessions, and secure them for himself : he corresponded 
and negotiated for this purpose not only with the oppressed Sicilians, 
but also with several foreign powers, chief among whom was Michael 
Palaeologus at Constantinople; and Dr. Cartellieri points out that the 
most important act with which John of Procida can be historically 
credited is his successful accomplishment of a mission to seek the alli- 
ance of the Byzantine emperor, to whom he had been sent by King 
Peter in August, 1281. The author also demonstrates that the tradi- 
tional view that the revolt in Sicily came to pass when it did as the 
result of Peter's machinations is no longer tenable ; he shows in fact that 
it occurred without the foreknowledge and consent of the king of 
Aragon, and was a positive hindrance to his plans; for when the re- 
bellion first broke out in April, 1282, the leaders put themselves under 
the protection of the Holy See rather than that of Peter, thus promis- 
ing to stultify the plans of the latter, who desired first and foremost the 
acquisition of the Hohenstaufen inheritance for himself. Several 
months of negotiation were necessary before the revolutionists could 
be persuaded that their only chance of safety was to place themselves 
under the protection of Peter and choose him as their king; and the 
story ends with the arrival of the Aragonese in Palermo and the sub- 
sequent beginning of that long struggle with the French for the su- 
premacy in Sicily and Italy which lasted far on into modern times. 

Dr. Cartellieri's work is a welcome addition to our knowledge of the 
foreign policy of medieval Aragon. The author is obviously in love 
with his subject, and though at times somewhat unnecessarily exclama- 
tory, he has given us a sane and trustworthy account of a much-neglected 
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aspect of one of the most dramatic incidents of the middle ages. Non- 
German readers will be particularly grateful to him for an excellent 
index and table of contents, for exceptional simplicity and lucidity of 
style, and for the fact that his book is printed in Latin script. 

R. B. Merriman. 

Mr. L. Cecil Jane's The Coming of Parliament: England from 1350 
to 1660 [The Story of the Nations] (New York, G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1905, pp. xvi, 406) is disappointing. All there is concerning Par- 
liament could be compressed into a single chapter of the twelve. What 
there is about Parliament is not new. It is distributed without much 
plan or system; and some of it, as for instance the treatment of the 
creation of boroughs in the reign of Elizabeth, is inaccurate, and shows 
that in a work which from its title was to be chiefly concerned with 
Parliament, Mr. Jane did not take the trouble to go to any of the first- 
hand official and authoritative sources for such elementary data as the 
exact number of boroughs which were enfranchised in the days when 
the Tudor sovereigns were seeking to control the House of Commons. 
The general history of England between the Black Death and the 
Restoration makes an interesting narrative in Mr. Jane's pages, with 
here and there some new light on its different phases, or a new pre- 
sentation of an old story. As a book professedly concerned with the 
" coming of Parliament " and the place of Parliament in national life, it 
cannot be said to have any particular merit or value, or to render of 
less service any of the accepted histories of English constitutional de- 
velopment. This is all the more to be regretted, as Mr. Jane hit on a 
good title, and might have given us a really serviceable volume had he 
kept to the idea which his title suggests. Edward Porritt. 

A Mediceval Princess: being a True Record of the Changing For- 
tunes which Brought Divers Titles to Jacqueline, Countess of Holland; 
together with an Account of her Conflict with Philip, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, 1401-1436. By Ruth Putnam, honorary member of the Maats- 
chappij van Nederlandsche Letterkunde at Leyden. (New York and 
London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1904, pp. xv, 337.) Under this formid- 
able title Miss Putnam has given an account of the various marriage 
alliances and domestic treasons through which the states of Hainaut, 
Zealand, Holland, Friesland, and Brabant entered into that complex of 
lordships and jurisdictions which was ultimately to form the basis of the 
Spanish dominion in the Netherlands. The author states in her pre- 
face, in justification of her work, that whereas the tyrannies of Philip 
of Spain and their results have been fully and frequently considered, 
the details of the entry into these lowlands of his Burgundian ancestor 
a century and a half earlier have received scanty notice in English. 
This. is the real theme of the book, and in this the interest of the reader 
centers. All else, to use the author's own words (p. vii), are only the 
" foot-notes of history ". In fact it may be fairly questioned whether a 
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consistent biography can be constructed out of the scraps of material — 
treaties, papal bulls, fragments of official correspondence, public proc- 
lamations, and mutilated account-books — out of which Miss Putnam has 
teased the outline of a biographical sketch. With all Miss Putnam's 
skill, Jacqueline of Hainaut remains only a shadowy outline still, in 
marked contrast with that lime-light vividness which attends every 
movement of her contemporary, the heroic Joan of Arc. 

But if the author fails to arouse interest in the personal fortunes of 
Jacqueline, the book is none the less valuable as a piece of sober his- 
torical composition, presenting to the English reader a consistent ac- 
count of the methods by which Burgundian power was built up in the 
Netherlands. The story, moreover, is full of special interest to the 
student of institutions because of the picture which it presents of life in 
that most romantic of all the Christian centuries, the fifteenth. Here 
one may see in operation what we may call the working constitution of 
later feudalism, where under the suggestive pen of Miss Putnam even 
the entries on the worm-eaten ledger of some forgotten Dutch secre- 
tary are made to bring up visions of the world that is no longer. 

The publishers have done much to add to the attractiveness of the 
book by providing numerous and effective illustrations and, what is 
rare in such books, illustrations that really have some remote connection 
with the text. A map or two presenting the Low Countries as they 
were outlined in the fifteenth century would have added greatly to the 
comfort and satisfaction of the reader. Benjamin Terry. 

Europe and the Far East. By Sir Robert K. Douglas. [Cambridge 
Historical Series.] (Cambridge, At the University Press, New York, 
Macmillan, 1904, pp. viii, 450.) Professor Douglas has succeeded in 
presenting in English a useful text-book covering the entire period of 
the European relations of China, Korea, Japan, and Indo-China. His 
well-known wealth of information of these countries is perhaps better 
reflected in this than in any other work from his pen. The amount of 
data he has compressed into each chapter excites admiration. It is un- 
fortunate that this valuable work should abound, as it does, in undigni- 
fied expressions and also in unverified statements on important disputed 
points (see pp. 4, 144, 348-349, 411, 413, 414, 421, 422, 424, etc.). At 
times statements are so inaccurate that either the sequence of events or 
the truth of the subject under discussion is at best obscured (as on 
pp. 247 and 304, 284, 304, 307, 316, 414, etc.). Page 147 is, however, 
exceptionally bad, presenting uncritical and grave errors at least a dozen 
times. It is also to be regretted that the author should persist in his 
use of the most unscientific and misleading term " clan " for the Japa- 
nese fief or feudal domain. Perhaps the most serious charges to be 
brought against the work are the following two. First, while the work 
does not lack detailed accounts of court life and personal events, it is 
singularly defective in the institutional and economic aspect of the inter- 
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national relationship and on the analytical and explanatory side in 
general. Secondly, in the narrative of the events of which the author 
has the most intimate knowledge, namely, China's foreign relations, he 
is not content with a mere description, but throughout identifies himself 
with the British or European, or what he calls " our " side of the ques- 
tion. The result is that his point of view is rarely that of a student of 
history. 

The tenth chapter, on Japan's new career, which alone was written 
by Professor G. W. Prothero, presents, both in style and in matter, a 
striking contrast to the remainder of the volume. Aside from its sur- 
prisingly few errors in a subject so strange to the writer, the chapter 
indicates his remarkable discrimination of data, as well as keen analysis 
of the various movements of the period and of the contents of the 
new Constitution. 

The maps are well made, but the bibliographical feature of the work 
lacks the necessary care, as witness the foot-notes on pages 136, 140, 
and 239. The bibliographical appendix contains serious omissions and 
many errors. The fact that this volume should be included in the Cam- 
bridge Historical Series does not speak well for the general scholar- 
ship of oriental history. So far as the present state of this scholarship 
is concerned, however, Professor Douglas's work may perhaps be con- 
sidered as one of the best productions that could be hoped for. 

K. Asakawa. 

A School History of the United States. By William H. Mace. 
(Chicago, Rand, McNally, and Company, 1904, pp. xiv, 465, xvii-xcv.) 
This text, prepared by Mr. Mace along the lines suggested in his Method 
in History, is intended for the grammar grades. The author has aimed 
to make the style at once vivid and simple; he has striven to inculcate 
the idea that American history is interesting, and that " men are always 
struggling to attain great ends " (p. v) ; he has given much attention to 
grouping " events into series " and " series into periods ", even at the 
expense of strict chronological accuracy. It is the opinion of the re- 
viewer that Mr. Mace has produced a good text for grammar-grade 
students. The presentation is clear and effective. The grouping, if a 
little overdone, is mainly well done. The proportion, with one excep- 
tion which will be mentioned presently, is good. At the end of the 
book there is an elaborate series of questions for each division of the 
text, accompanied with references to sources, secondary accounts, and 
fiction. Two features are especially commendable : the space devoted to 
the life of the people and to the industrial development of the last 
quarter of a century; and the maps and charts, of which there are over 
fifty. The latter, judging from the vagueness of entering college classes 
on points of geography, should be of immense service. In the opinion 
of the reviewer, two defects stand out rather prominently. One of these 
is the excessive space devoted to military events. It is true that Mr. 
Mace offends less in this respect than some writers ; it is perhaps true 
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also that military events are peculiarly adapted, by virtue of their dra- 
matic quality, to the needs of the young student. Nevertheless, it is 
believed that thirty-six pages is too much to give to the eight years of 
the Revolution if there is left only forty-two pages for the twenty-one 
years of peace between 1760 and 1789. This is better, however, than 
the proportion given to the Civil War. Sixty-three pages are required 
to relate the eight years of war between 1789 and 1865, while one hun- 
dred and nine suffice for the sixty-eight years of peace. In the second 
place, it appears that the author's preconception that " men are always 
struggling to attain great ends " has distorted some portions of his 
narrative — particularly that of the Revolution. The student will cer- 
tainly get the idea that the colonists were thoroughly united in their 
resistance to Great Britain, that they were quite right in their con- 
tentions and in their acts, and that there was no other issue involved 
than that of home rule. That "conciliation fails in England" (p. 154) 
is emphasized by making the expression the heading of a paragraph. 
Surely the student should be taught that conciliation failed in America 
quite as certainly as in England. This is illustrative of a great number 
of expressions that will leave a mistaken view of the Revolution in the 
mind of the reader. As usual the Regulator movement in North Caro- 
lina is quite misunderstood (p. 147). Carl Becker. 

Illustrations of Irish History and Topography, mainly of the Seven- 
teenth Century. By C. Litton Falkiner. With three maps. (London 
and New York, Longmans, Green, and Company, 1904, pp. xx, 433.) 
This volume has been prepared in a workmanlike style. It has been Mr. 
Falkiner's aim, so he states in his preface, " to realise " for himself 
" the social condition of Ireland at a period singularly pregnant of last- 
ing effects upon her history ". Whether Mr. Falkiner has realized this 
to the full for himself it is impossible to say; but it is beyond question 
that his handling of the subject on which he has written, and the original 
papers which he has reproduced and edited, afford excellent opportunities 
to students of Irish history for realizing many features of Irish life 
and governmental and social economy in the seventeenth century. 

Only one of the papers Mr. Falkiner has written is devoted to Irish 
rural economy — the history of " The Woods of Ireland ". All the 
others, except the history of the Irish guards and that of the Irish 
counties, are concerned with the history of Dublin — with the Castle 
and its place in the governmental economy of Ireland ; with Phoenix 
Park; with the parish church of the Irish Parliament; and the civic 
and commercial history of the city. In this last group there are his- 
tories of the Ballast Office, out of which grew the Port and Docks 
Board; of the Dublin Chamber of Commerce; and also histories of the 
Aldermen of Skinner's Alley, and the remarkable marine society so long 
known in Dublin waterside traditions as the Ouzel Gallery. These are 
the papers Mr. Falkiner has written from his own research. 
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The seventeenth-century treatises on Ireland which Mr. Falkiner 
has edited cover a much wider field. They include the Itinerary of 
Fynes Moryson, who was secretary to Mountjoy when he was viceroy 
of Ireland from 1600 to 1603; Sir Josias Bodley's visit to Lecale in 
1602; Luke Gernon's "Discourse of Ireland", 1620; Sir William Brere- 
ton's travels in Ireland in 1635; and M. Jorevin de Rocheford's (Albert 
Jouvin, de Rochefort) description of 1668. Several of these papers are 
not published for the first time. The larger part of Moryson's Itinerary — 
from the manuscript in the library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford — 
was included in Mr. Charles Hughes's Shakespeare's Europe, published 
in 1903.. Luke Gernon's "Discourse of Ireland", however, is from the 
Stowe Papers in the British Museum, and was never in print before. 
These papers are of much value for the light they throw on social condi- 
tions in Ireland between the end of the reign of Elizabeth and the Revo- 
lution of 1688 — especially for the insight they afford as to the reasons 
for the marked social degeneration of the English in Ireland before the 
Cromwellian settlements. 

The notes to these papers are numerous and characterized by 
scholarly care. There are three maps: of the walls of Dublin; of Ire- 
land in the middle of the sixteenth century; and of Dublin in the 
seventeenth century. In general Mr. Falkiner must be credited with 
a volume which will be permanently serviceable to students of Irish 
history. Edward Porritt. 

The sixth volume of Professor P. J. Blok's Geschiedenis van het 
Nederlandsche Folk (Groningen, J. B. Wolters, 1904, pp. iii, 595) brings 
the story from the outbreak of the War of the Spanish Succession in 
1702 to the downfall of the republic in 1795. With the same breadth 
of view as in his earlier volumes, the author deals with every phase of 
Dutch life — political, social, literary, religious, industrial, commercial. 
Though he finds in eighteenth-century Holland much more that is sound 
than have earlier historians, there runs through his narrative that same 
sense of growing decay which makes the period so painful to all patriotic 
Netherlanders. To a larger extent than any of its predecessors this 
volume rests on unpublished sources. There now remains but a single 
volume of the great work, the seventh, which will deal with the nine- 
teenth century and will be completed during the next two or three years. 
Many of Professor Blok's readers will meantime have been glad to wel- 
come that volume of miscellaneous historical studies ( Verspreide 
Studien op het Gebied der Geschiedenis), mainly on Dutch topics, 
which he last year gave to the press. G. L. Burr. 

History of Southwest Virginia, 1746-1786, Washington County, 
1777-1870. By Lewis Preston Summers. (Richmond, Va., J. L. Hill 
Printing Company; 1903, pp. 921.) This is a better book than the ordi- 
nary county history. The author has had access to considerable original 
material. In view of its frontier position and prominence at critical 
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periods the people of Washington county played an important part in 
the history of the whole Allegheny region, and so its history is one of 
exceptional interest. An unfavorable impression of the author's his- 
torical training is given by his assertion that " it is a matter of history 
that the Queen of Spain, to enable Columbus to explore the western 
seas, sacrificed many of the jewels pertaining to her queenly estate" 
(p. 20). He claims (p. 8) that he "in nearly every instance has re- 
quired documentary evidence for all statements made ". One wonders 
if it was such evidence that led to his statements that southwest Vir- 
ginia was not improbably " the seat of a civilization that would have 
compared favorably with that of Greece and Rome ", and that DeSoto 
visited Washington county in 1540 (pp. 30, 21). A good deal is said of 
the Ohio and Loyal land companies without a reference to the Vandalia 
affair. Considerable space is given to accounts of individual adven- 
tures with Indians. The work of the county in the Revolutionary War 
is well brought out by drawing heavily from Draper's King's Mountain. 
The most valuable part of the work is that bearing on the Civil War. 
After showing how near Washington county came to union with West 
Virginia, the author gives an account of the strong support given by 
the county to the Confederate cause, the name of General Joseph E. 
Johnston heading the list of officers contributed. G. H. Alden. 

The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society have pub- 
lished the History of Lieutenant-Colonel George Rogers Clark's Con- 
quest of the Illinois and of the Wabash Towns from the British in 1778 
and 1770 (Columbus, Ohio, F. J. Heer, 1903, pp. xix, 815), which was 
among the literary remains of the late Consul Willshire Butterfield. 
Mr. W. H. Hunter, of Chillicothe, furnishes a laudatory preface, in 
which he speaks of this history as the most important of all Mr. Butter- 
field's works ; but this estimate is far from being borne out by the facts. 
Indeed, we must regard the book as showing all of the author's failings — 
diffuseness, insistence on trifles, lack of historic perspective, undue ag- 
gressiveness, and utter disregard of continuity. At the same time it 
lacks the virtues of his less pretentious works — local color, and intimate 
acquaintance with the lives and habits of that swarm of second-rate 
and third-rate personages who figured in the border warfare in the 
northwest during the Revolution. Butterfield's researches into the life 
and travels of Nicolet and Brule are authorities essential to the student 
of the early history of the northwest; and his Washington-Crawford 
Letters, his History of the Girtys, and his Expedition against Sandusky 
under Crawford contain valuable materials, which well repay the labor 
that must be expended by the reader in order to dig out the facts from 
the mass of debris. The present volume contains 508 pages of text, 
and 143 notes occupying nearly 300 additional pages. Often the notes 
are more important than the text, which is so confused as to be en- 
tirely unreadable in the ordinary sense. Moreover, the new material 
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is so meager that it adds next to nothing of historic value. The cover 
bears a picture of the capture of Vincennes which is juvenile in the 
extreme. Charles Moore. 

A Short Constitutional History of the United States. By Francis 
Newton Thorpe, A.M., Ph.D. (Boston, Little, Brown, and Company, 
1904, pp. vii, 459.) It is not easy to say any word of truthful commenda- 
tion concerning this book. It bears evidence of being based on a study 
of the sources, particularly public documents, and evidently the writer 
has worked hard and brought many facts together, some of them not 
easily obtained elsewhere save in his larger works; but there is no 
distinct indication that the works of other investigators have been 
pondered, though they may have been. The style is not attractive, 
though not often very bad; the arrangement is unsatisfactory, and the 
general method of presentation is not telling; the author's conception 
of his subject, as in his early volumes on constitutional history, is 
limited. These faults might be passed over without too serious con- 
sideration if the book were accurate in details, and if, with all its 
apparent weight and sturdiness, it were done with care and circum- 
spection. But there are errors which, it seems, the average author 
would make only when writing under pressure. There are other errors 
which one would not expect from any writer of experience. What, 
for example, can be said of a volume on constitutional history which 
says (p. 31) that Franklin's persuasive speech did not have the effect of 
convincing all the members of the Philadelphia Convention, for sixteen 
members persisted in staying out of the room while the signing was in 
progress? Such a blunder is primitive. The reviewer does not dare 
to say how many errors in fact the book contains; certainly there are a 
good many. To reverse the statement made above: if the style were 
interesting and enlivening, if the method were strong and forceful, if the 
work were suggestive and novel, even primitive errors might be for- 
given — all writers are prone to error. But as it is, what remains to be 
said? If, for instance, we pardon the actual errors in the treatment of 
the Fourteenth Amendment, nothing can be said in favor of the method 
and manner of exposition ; the uninitiated on reading the pages dis- 
cussing the subject would be hopelessly perplexed. 

The Navy Records Society has issued, as its twenty-eighth volume, 
Selections from the Correspondence of Admiral John Markham during 
the years 1801-4 and 1806-7, edited by Sir Clements Markham, K.C.B. 
(London, Printed for the Society, 1904, pp. xx, 451.) Admiral Mark- 
ham, who entered the navy in 1776 and died in 1827, was born in 1761. 
His father was archbishop of York. Markham served much under St. 
Vincent. From 1801 to 1826 he sat in Parliament for Portsmouth, and 
during the administrations of Addington and Lord Grenville he was a 
lord of the Admiralty. In 1802 he conducted through the Commons 
the act creating the commission of naval inquiry and after Addington's 
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fall Markham defended St. Vincent successfully against parliamentary- 
attacks of those who had suffered by the commission's exposures. The 
present selection is confined to Markham's four and a half years at 
the Admiralty. It is drawn from originals in the family's possession, 
and consists of letters, dealing almost exclusively with service details, 
from St. Vincent, Keith, Saumarez, and others of more or less distinc- 
tion. An interesting section of fifty-seven letters from Admiral George 
Murray describes his share in the expedition to La Plata in 1806-1807. 

Reminiscences of Peace and War. By Mrs. Roger A. Pryor. ( New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1904, pp. xv, 402.) This volume opens 
with a chapter on " Washington in the Fifties " and closes with 
" Starting Life Anew ". The whole gamut of experience of a woman 
who lived in the midst of trying and exciting times is run. In addition 
to this rich experience Mrs. Pryor is a woman of exceptional gifts; and 
her residence in Washington, her glimpse of things in the neighborhood 
of Richmond and Norfolk during the war, with her forlorn position in 
1864 and 1865, only sharpened her vision. And no one who reads her 
book will deny that the story is well told. 

From a historical point of view Mrs. Pryor's book is valuable for 
its pictures of social life and manners in Washington and Virginia just 
prior to secession; and again it adds to our knowledge of conditions in 
Richmond during the war by giving pictures here and there of Presi- 
dent Davis and his many embarrassments (e. g., p. 250). The note of 
complaint in the Pryor circle against Davis and his management of the 
war is strong. General D. H. Hill is quoted (p. 284) as saying angrily 
at Mrs. Pryor's table : " I could forgive mistakes ! I cannot forgive 
lies ! I could get along if we could only, only ever learn the truth, the 
real truth." The writer then adds, "he was very personal and used 
much stronger words than these." A lurking suspicion somehow or 
other comes into the reader's mind that the Pryors were not satisfied 
with the tardy promotion which the Confederate authorities gave, and 
this counteracts the effect of the criticism aimed at Mr. Davis. 

What adds again to the value of these reminiscences is the uncon- 
ventional offhand sketches of Southern and Northern leaders, though 
they in the main confirm and complete former knowledge. The picture 
of General Sheridan in Petersburg is rather an exception — his conduct 
as seen by Mrs. Pryor was certainly unworthy of his high station. 
The chapter headed "A Winter of Want" (pp. 319-337) is a pathetic 
picture of a brave woman fighting manfully against insurmountable 
obstacles. It is an unsurpassed arraignment of war and of men who, 
excusing themselves with the old fallacy that "all's fair in love and 
war ", wantonly commit crime against the innocent and the helpless. 

A not less interesting and comforting feature of the story is the 
account (all too short) of Roger A. Pryor's reception in New York city 
after the war, his ready success among men against whom he had 
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fought for four long years, and his final elevation to the position of 
chief justice of the greatest state in the north. It is a proof that, de- 
spite many facts of a contrary nature, we are not so vindictive as some 
have thought. William E. Dodd. 

Autobiography of Andrew Dickson White. (New York, The Cen- 
tury Company, 1905, two vols., pp. xxi, 601 ; xix, 606.) An auto- 
biography of a man who has played a conspicuous role in American life 
for two generations is of great service to the historian, as well as of 
general interest. Especially is this the case if, as in this instance, the 
story is told with candor and simplicity and with a knowledge of the im- 
portance of things, if it is written by one who has sane views of life 
and a deep appreciation of its meaning. Full of entertaining anecdotes 
and reminiscences, the volumes contain little that the reader can con- 
sider trivial. Personal characterizations, references to political issues, 
discussions of educational, social, and religious questions, are given en- 
tertainingly, but are set down without malice, without straining after 
unnatural effect, and without wearisome iteration. It would be difficult 
to obtain anywhere else a wiser and more helpful account of American 
movements during the last fifty years than one gets from these volumes. 
Even such an episode as the Cardiff Giant imposition, which the author 
tells with some detail, is seen to have its significance in the history of 
American life in the last half of the nineteenth century. It is needless 
to recount the activities of Mr. White's career or to comment at length 
upon the narrative. A teacher of history at the University of Michigan, 
president of Cornell, state senator in New York, minister to Russia, and 
ambassador in Germany, a man of wide learning and a thoughtful stu- 
dent, he saw much, knew many men, and was able to understand his 
experiences. Some portions — the portrayal of the best Northern senti- 
ment during the Civil War, the work for the Hague Tribunal, the effort 
to found Cornell University — will be of lasting historical importance. 
The value of the volumes seems chiefly to arise from the charmingly 
simple tale of personal experience told by a man of wisdom and insight, 
a tale told with considerable literary skill. For only unusual talent 
allows one to write with this utter clearness and air of perfect ease, 
and to discuss, without appearance of labor, problems of education, pro- 
tection, and finance, traits of character, and the deeper questionings of 
the heart. It is withal hard to write of one's life truthfully; even if 
one's vision does not make distorted images, it is hard to be so thor- 
oughly a master of words that style at no time obscures the exact out- 
line of what one would say. Mr. White seems to have been able to 
tell his story without even the refraction of ill-chosen words and free 
from the control of an artificial, impersonal style. 

Forty Years of Active Service. By Colonel Charles T. O'Ferrall. 
(New York and Washington, The Neale Company, 1904, pp. 367.) The 
author of this volume was an honest soldier and capable officer on the 
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Southern side during the Civil War; as such he saw service under 
Mosby and Jackson in the valley of Virginia. His recollections offer 
many interesting details for the student of the campaigns in that sec- 
tion of Virginia; but they do not add anything of consequence to our 
general knowledge either of the contest or of the great personalities 
who played leading roles. 

The chief value of the book is to be found in the second half ; which 
section is again subdivided into two parts: 1. the author's rise to the 
position of governor of his state, the sharp campaigning incident to this 
career, and the bitter struggles of Mahone and John S. Wise in their 
attempt to " carry the state " ; 2. his course in the United States House 
of Representatives from 1880 to 1892. 

There is no other work describing Virginia's political life during 
the Cleveland epoch in so acceptable a manner, and this lends Colonel 
O'Ferrall's book decided importance. O'Ferrall is known in Virginia as 
an excellent chief executive and as a politician of very high character. 
The perfect frankness of the account of himself is refreshing; and his 
open statement of his ambition to become governor with a description 
of his management leading to the nomination as Democratic candi- 
date causes the reader the more readily to accept statements and ac- 
counts the proof of which is as yet not forthcoming. 

In Congress Colonel O'Ferrall was an intimate friend and associate 
of Speaker Crisp and of William L. Wilson; he was for some time 
chairman of the committee on elections. Of his services on this com- 
mittee he speaks as follows (p. 270) : " While I had never done 
violence to my conscience in any case, I fear I was not an entirely cool, 
calm, and unbiased judge, for I may have been warped to some extent at 
times by my party sympathies." 

Civil Service reformers will read the commendation of Daniel S. 
Manning (p. 348) with some interest: "He was in full sympathy with 
the idea of the Democrats that 'to the victors belong the spoils,' and 
it was not difficult to persuade him that James Jones, Republican post- 
master at Spring Creek, should be turned out. ... In a single day he 
appointed forty-two postmasters for me, all in about three hours. 
Whether any other Representative beat that record or not I never 
learned. In fact, I kept it quiet, for fear other members might com- 
plain, and he would go slower with me thereafter. But I made many 
other fine daily records." One may well question if even a United 
States Senator could give better account of himself to his constituents. 
There are many other suggestive side-lights on a Congressman's life 
and activity, but, for lack of space, attention cannot be called to them. 
As a commentary on Virginia politics during the. last quarter of the 
nineteenth century the book possesses unquestioned value; and its re- 
view of the events of the two Cleveland administrations, with here and 
there a character-sketch of leading figures, makes it worthy of a place 
in the literature of the time. William E. Dodd. 
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Forty-five Years under the Flag. By Winfield Scott Schley, Rear- 
Admiral, U. S. N. (New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1904, pp. 
xiii, 439.) For the student of naval history Admiral Schley's book has, 
in greater or less degree, the value which attaches to naval memoirs. 
It throws less light upon the esoterics and characteristics of naval life 
than one would wish. In this respect it is greatly excelled by Admiral 
Robley D. Evans's Sailor's Log, possibly for the reason that Evans's 
book is based upon a very full diary. Admiral Schley's experiences in 
the opening of Korea in 1871 and in the revolution in Chile twenty years 
later afford a view of the naval officer acting in a diplomatic capacity. 
His work as Inspector of Light Houses, Chairman of the Light House 
Board, Member of the Board of Inspection of the Navy, and Chief 
of the Bureau of Equipment and Recruiting plainly shows us that, con- 
trary to the popular understanding, the sea officer performs most im- 
portant duties on land. As commander of the Greely Relief Expedition 
Admiral Schley rendered efficient and successful service, which justly 
brought him the commendation of President Arthur and of the whole 
nation. The three chapters upon this subject are valuable for the his- 
tory of Arctic exploration. Three other chapters recount the author's 
employment during the Civil War with Farragut in the Gulf of Mexico 
and on the Mississippi. More than one-third of the book is concerned 
with the naval operations off the coast of Cuba during the Spanish- 
American War and with the unfortunate dispute that arose in regard to 
them. Admiral Schley says in his preface that he narrates the events 
of this war from his own point of view. He prints many important 
documents illustrative of these events. 

The style of this book, although it does not reveal a practised hand, 
is acceptable. One misses the smack of the salty sea which gave such 
a relish to Admiral Evans's memoirs. The style is objective and un- 
adorned. Admjral Schley has performed the feat of writing his memoirs 
without once using the first personal pronoun. His substitutes for it, 
the " writer ", " inspector ", " commander ", and " admiral ", may prove 
confusing to some readers. The index is imperfect. 

Charles Oscar Paullin. 

Recuerdos de Mi Vida Diplomatica : Mision en Estados Unidos (1885- 
1892). By Vicente G. Quesada. [De los Anales de la Facultad de 
Derecho y Ciencias Sociales, Buenos Aires, 1904, Tomo VI.] (Buenos 
Aires, Libreria de J. Menendez, 1904, pp. 303.) Senor Quesada's Re- 
cuerdos is divided into two parts : 1. La Sociedad ; 11. La Cuestion Mal- 
vinas. Part 1 (comprising 155 pages of the 303 of the work) may be 
said to be a chronicle of the social life of Washington, as he saw it, 
during his residence as representative of the republic of Argentina 
(1885-1892). This section of the volume is distinguished by its minute 
descriptions of the leading figures of the day, social and political. To 
a considerable extent the story is one of social twaddle, such as a glib 
tongue might deliver to one ignorant of the usages of this country; 
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or such as might be recorded in a diary for the edification of an alien 
audience. Tales of receptions at the White House and at the homes of 
cabinet officers and wealthy celebrities of the day who flocked to the 
capital for the season are told in tiresome detail. 

Despite this it may be said that his observations on the political 
tendencies of the country, its contrasts, its apparent weaknesses, are at 
times tempered with wisdom. Perhaps even more worthy of considera- 
tion are the strictures he lays on certain regulations of our society as 
contrasted with Spanish and continental usage. He is not a little pessi- 
mistic over the breaking down of the family (p. 40). He also notes 
the growing struggle between capital and labor and offers some observa- 
tions which, inasmuch as he is distinguished in social dynamics and 
widely traveled, may not be without value. 

Part 11 redeems the publication. But for this question Senor 
Quesada's mission would have been a diplomatic desert. Fifty j two 
pages are given to a recital of the case against the United States arising 
out of the attack of the sloop of war Lexington on an armed vessel fly- 
ing the flag of Argentina — an attack committed in 1831, but which had 
never been settled to the satisfaction of the South American republic. 
At the bottom of the affair lay the determining of the status of the 
Falkland Islands (Malvinas), and here Dr. Quesada presents a strong 
case, marshaling a deal of data to prove that they were Argentina's 
both by tradition and occupation. 

There are ninety-four pages of documents which the student of South 
American history will welcome. There is no index, which is regrettable ; 
it is likewise regrettable that he should have been careless in his spell- 
ing of English terms, many of which besprinkle his pages. 

W. F. McCaleb. 

The series of sixteen volumes by Archer Butler Hulbert closes with 
a volume of reprinted essays and addresses on The Future of Road- 
making in America. (Cleveland, A. H. Clark Company, 1905, pp. 211.) 
A stretch of imagination is required to justify the introduction of the 
volume in a " historic " series. So ends an undertaking which promised 
from its title to be a historic " find ". It is well done in places, but from 
the narrow geographic limits assigned to its examination of highways 
and from its " padding " by reprinting it causes a feeling of disappoint- 
ment that the enterprise has come off so poorly and regret that much 
money has been expended and large library space taken with small 
profit. E. E. S. 



